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sion at Chaska for the Traverse des Sioux and who published in 
their tongue a booklet, The Path to the House of God. (p. 207) 
In 1839, Bishop Loras of Dubuque visited the station of Men- 
dota, where 785 Catholics, French, half-breed, and Sioux wel- 
comed him and received the sacraments, (p. 219) In 1841, Fr. 
Lucian Galtier, stationed at Mendota, gathered together a con- 
gregation and erected a log-chapel, which he dedicated along 
with the hamlet to St. Paul. Ten years later this became a 
separate parish under Fr. Joseph Cretin, first bishop of St. 
Paul. This information, the author procured from the diocesan 
historical review, the finest argument in favor of local historical 
societies. Had the Catholic beginnings of Minnesota been pro- 
perly chronicled, the author could and would have described 
them at greater length. 

Later chapters deal with the organization of the territory, 
territorial politics, projected railroads, the acquisition of the 
"Suland," Indian reservations, river navigation, the completion 
of the Rock Island Railroad to the Mississippi, the great in- 
crease in population from 30,000 in 1854 to 150,000 in 1857, 
early political leaders, and the establishment of the state gov- 
ernment. It would have been well to have given a racial survey 
of the territorial pioneers. The leaders and the major part of 
the people were New Englanders. They gave the state its 
stamp, even its early Puritanic type, and its New England cul- 
ture. A few French, numerous half-breeds, a number of evicted 
Scottish and Irish colonists from Earl Selkirk's unhappy settle- 
ment near the present city of Winnipeg, were to be found along 
with large numbers of Irish and Germans, chiefly those who 
had caught the American nomadic spirit and were moving 
westward from the older states. The Scandinavians belong to 
the period after the war. 

Dr. Folwell's first volume is a book of merit. It is deeply in- 
teresting, it is historical in the fullest sense. 

R. J. P. 



A History of Penance. By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. 2 vols. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. Pp. xxix+775. 

A debt of gratitude is due Dr. Wiatkins for this opus mag- 
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num. It is a first-hand study, based on original sources and 
executed in the spirit of reverence and fairness that so import- 
ant a subject deserves. Its two volumes, comprising some eight 
hundred pages, cover the range of penitential practice from the 
beginning of the Church down to the Fourth Lateran Council, in 
1215, which laid on all the faithful enjoying the use of reason 
the obligation to confess their sins once a year. The forms and 
conditions of penance, changing to suit the needs and problems 
of succeeding periods, are diligently traced. As the Church 
emerges triumphant from her desperate struggle with the 
pagan forces of idolatry and vice, we see her gradually mitigat- 
ing the severity of her public penance, which the earlier times 
had need of, but which the great mass of the recently converted 
peoples found so appalling as to deter many from its salutary 
remedy till death was at hand. The public penance, which 
could be received but once, and which entailed burdensome re- 
strictions for life, came in the course of time to be reserved for 
notorious sinners giving grave scandal. In the sixth and fol- 
lowing centuries, it gradually gave place to the system of pri- 
vate penance, to be used when needed and to be extended to the 
lighter sins as well, and then existed along with the latter chiefly 
as a Lenten penitential exercise. This slow, but deeply seated 
change in penitential practice seems to have been due in large 
measure to the influence of the Irish and English monks, whose 
centers of piety and learning were extended to the continent, 
and whose teachings had great weight at the court of Charle- 
magne. 

The method followed by the author is excellent. Dividing 
his work into a number of chapters to correspond to appropriate 
successive periods, he prefaces each chapter with the original 
Latin and Greek texts belonging to the given period. The 
chapter is then devoted to the description of the penitential 
teaching and practice of that time as revealed by the study and 
elucidation of the texts. The first volume has eight of these 
chapters, followed by chapter nine, which gives a summary re- 
view of the matter thus far treated, carrying the history of 
penance in the whole Church down to the year 450 A.D. The 
second volume, restricted to the history of penance in the West- 
ern Church, contains four long chapters with one more, chapter 
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XV, summing up the history from 450 to 1215 A.D., the date of 
the Fourth Lateran Council. The detailed table of contents at 
the beginning supplements the index at the end. The work, 
creditable for its lucid arrangement and its painstaking execu- 
tion, is characterized by a diction of more than ordinary literary 
merit. It is a book that calls for close, attentive reading, but at 
the same time will be a pleasure to read. One may readily credit 
the opening words of the preface, "These studies have occupied 
the writer in his available time for a good many years." 

A sympathetic reading of this excellent work gives rise to 
the wish that it had been even better done. A few of the 
author's conclusions may be questioned on the basis of the very 
evidence which he takes to be their warrant and justification. 
Thus while he recognizes that St. John Chrysostom, Julianus 
Pomerius of Aries, and St. Caesarius of Aries preached forms of 
penance involving confession of sins to the priest, he thinks he 
finds in their teachings one or more alternative modes of pen- 
ance which might serve as substitutes for the former. 1 

To begin with the great exponent of Christian faith in the 
Greek world; Dr. Watkins, who admits somewhat faintly, it 
seems, that St. John Chrysostom on some occasions urged sin- 
ners to confess their sins to the priest, thinks that he did not 
teach such confession to be necessary, but offered a number of 
alternative modes of penance equally efficacious for the remis- 
sion of grave sin. (p. 330). One may question whether the 
author rightly interprets here the mind of the saint. Had he 
held and taught so radical a view, would not his enemies have 
made it one of their accusations against him at the Council of 
the Oak, just as they charged him with violating the traditional 
practice of allowing penance but once for capital sins? The 
author bases his view on a few passages cited from St. John's 
sermons, in which he enumerates, now four, now five, now nine 
different modes of doing penance for sin, and, thinks Dr. Wat- 
kins, seems to recommend them as alternative methods of se- 
curing remission of sin. The chief modes, common to all these 
passages, are — confession, contrition, humility, almsgiving. 
Now it is plain that none of these modes, not even confession to 



1 He also includes St. Eligius, but on very slender ground. Cf. p. 577. 
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the priest, can avail for remission of sin independently of the 
others. They could not have been thought by St. John to be 
proper and adequate alternative modes of penance. Dr. Wat- 
kins sees this difficulty himself when he says: — "The modern 
theologian will, indeed, doubt if Chrysostom has sufficiently 
guarded his statement. For instance, it will hardly be con- 
tended that the confession or the almsgiving of a man who de- 
clines to forgive his neighbor, will be accepted as availing. Yet 
this would seem to follow if Chrysostom's statement of the 
modes as exchangeable were strictly applied." (p. 338) May 
we not suspect the correctness of an interpretation that so sadly 
reflects on the sound judgment of this great exponent of Chris- 
tian faith? It seems then to be nearer the truth to say that in 
recommending these different modes of penance St. John meant 
them to be used, not as a series of optional substitutes, but 
rather as a combination of good works, supplementing, but not 
dispensing with, confession of sins. In fact, we have his very 
words to this effect. Thus in the passage cited by Dr. Watkins 
on page 338, we read: "See, we have indicated four ways of 
metanoia. . . Be not, therefore slothful, but walk in all these 
every day. for the paths are easy." In like manner, in the pas- 
sage cited on page 340, the use of all the modes of penance is 
urged; "Apply them all continously." 

The one mode of penance on which St. John lays greatest 
stress, and which is most frequently the object of his earnest 
exhortation is confession of sins. It is true that in some in- 
stances, he entreats the sinner to confess to God, or he insists 
that confession of sin is to the Lord (pp. 333, 334). But this 
need not mean confession to God alone, for in the history of 
penance as traced by the author, there are several sources that 
speak of confession to the priest as confession to God. Thus 
the Council of Bavaria, held under St. Boniface about the year 
740, lays down that the clergy are to urge the faithful "not to 
be ashamed to confess their sins to God in the holy church be- 
fore the priests." (cf. p. 640) . That St. John Chrysostum, in 
his numerous appeals to sinners to confess their sins, had in 
mind confession to the priest, may be safely inferred from the 
language he uses to characterize this mode of penance. It is a 
confession from which sinners shrink out of shame (p. 334) ; it 
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is one that is to be made in the church (p. 335) ; it is one that call3 
for a specific enumeration of sins (p. 359), for a full and ac- 
curate exomologesis of sins (p. 342) ; one that along with fast- 
ing and prayer should take place in the last days of Lent as a 
preparation for Easter (p. 342) ; one recommended as the way 
to escape the 'intolerable publication' of the last judgment 2 

Dr. Watkins thinks he finds in the teachings of Julianus 
Pomerius. priest of Aries at the close of the fifth century, a 
suggested substitute for confession of sins with public penance, 
namely, a self-inflicted penance and excommunication quietly 
carried out without priestly direction, (p. 549). The author 
seems to have been led to this questionable view by a misinter- 
pretation of the Latin text. The work, De Vita Contemplativa, 
written by Julianus for the clergy rather than for the laity, 
plainly sets forth the necessity of confession for grave sinners. 
While a lenient, sympathetic help is to be shown to sinners who 
of their own accord come to the priests as to physicians to seek 
the remedy for their wounds, those on the other hand who will 
not confess their grave sins, when once their guilt comes to 
light, are to be healed by sterner methods. To the folly of liv- 
ing on, unrepentent, in secret sin with the prospect of being 
finally condemned by the Judge who knows all things, he con- 
trasts the advantage of a timely repentance. "Quod si ipsi sibi 
judices fiant, et veluti suae iniquitatis ultores hie in se volun- 
tariam poenam severissmae animadversionis exerceant; tem- 
poralibus poenis mutabunt aeterna supplicia, et lacrymis ex 
vera cordis compunctione fluentibus restringuent aeterni ig- 
nis incendia" (p .505) "But if they become their own judges, 
and as avengers of their own iniquity, willingly inflict on them- 
selves here the punishment of a very stern correction, they will 
exchange eternal torments for temporal penalties, and with the 
tears flowing from true sorrow of heart will quench the burn- 



' This seems to me to be the meaning of Chrysostom's words cited on 
page 333, rather than that favored by Dr. Watkins, who sees in them an 
aljusion to the Asian system of public penance. It is in harmony with the 
saint's words cited on page 337, "Move thine own conscience as an accuser 
within that thou mayest not have an accuser there (ekei) at the judgment 
seat of Christ." It has a striking parallel in the Fourth Sermon of St, 
Boniface, cited on page 638, "Melius est uni homini confiteri peccata quam 

in illo tremendo judicio coram tribus familiis publicari et confundi pro 

peccatis." 
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ings of eternal fire." Dr. Watkins, led astray, perhaps, by the 
semicolon after exerceant, gives a hortative sense to this verb, 
being then obliged to connect what follows with the word, 'so', 
a connective not called for, and having no equivalent in the 
Latin original. His version runs, "But if they become their own 
judges, and as it were the avengers of their own iniquity, let 
them exercise here against themselves voluntary penalty of the 
most severe chastisement: so they will exchange everlasting 
punishments for temporal penalties, and will extinguish the 
conflagration of eternal fire by tears flowing from true com- 
punction of the heart." (p. 548). In this faulty version he sees 
a recommendation to substitute for confession a self-inflicted 
penance of a private character. The context, both in what goes 
before and what comes after, favors the view that by the volun- 
tary infliction of punishment as judges and avengers is meant 
the voluntary submission of sins to the priest and the voluntary 
acceptance of the penance enjoined. 8 A few sentences below, 
Julianus, distinguishing between the lighter sins of daily com- 
mission that are remitted through prayer, and the grave crimes, 
says of the latter : "In vain do they communicate who have com- 
mitted sins of this kind and are afraid to confess them lest they 
receive the sentence of a just excommunication." Then, with 
delinquent clerics especially in mind, he goes on to say: "Ac- 
cordingly, it will be easier for those to appease God who 
acknowledge their crimes of their own accord rather than from 
conviction before the human tribunal, who either reveal it by 
their own acts of confession, or while others are ignorant as to 
their state of soul, voluntarily bring sentence of excommunica- 
tion against themselves and, being separated, not in heart but in 
service, from the altar at which they were ministers, bewail 
their state of life as if it were one of death in the firm trust that 
God will be appeased by the fruits of their worthy penance, and 
that they may not only recover what was lost, but also attain to 
eternal joys." (Cf. Latin text, p. 506). What Dr. Watkins has 
here mistaken for an optional self-excommunication on the part 



'Compare the application to grave sinners of these words of St. Cae- 
sarius of Aries: Ultro nos ipsos a communione Ecclesiae removentes. . . . 
et penitentiam etiam publice agentes. Serm. 104, cap. 1, Watson, p. 507- 
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of the laity is simply the indication of private penance for de- 
linquent clerics, to whom the humiliating way of public pen- 
ance was not open. (p. 549). It is in harmony with the pro- 
nouncement of Pope Leo I in regard to the form of penance 
open to priests or deacons guilty of grave sin: "Unde hujus- 
modi lapsis, ad promerendam misericordiam Dei, privata est 
expetenda secessio, ubi illis satisfactio, si fuerit digna, sit etiam 
fructuosa." (p. 374). 

Few of the ancient bishops were more insistent on the neces- 
sity of public penance for capital sins than St. Caesarius, 
Bishop of Aries. Dr. Watkins sets forth the evidence for this 
in a convincing manner. But he seems to go too far, when on 
page 555 he says that St. Caesarius also holds out a worthy life 
as a fitting substitute for penance, even when it is case of capi- 
tal sins. Had the saintly bishop held this view, it would cer- 
tainly have been inconsistent with his repeated warnings that 
grave sins call for public penance. The chief evidence which the 
author advances for this opinion is a doubtful interpretation of 
a sentence in Sermon 256, according to which the saint is made 
to say : "Let us consider attentively and with all our powers that 
Penance which is performed by all good Christians through the 
whole course of life, by means of which all, even the capital sins, 
are overthrown, and the lesser sins are continously redeemed. 
"(Per quam omnia et capitalia crimina damnantur, et minora 
peccata redimuntur) . Had the saintly bishop meant to say, "all 
even the capital sins," he would have used etiam instead of et, 
and peccata instead of crimina, the latter word in common 
ancient usage designating grave sins calling for public penance. 
The adjective, capitalia, simply emphasizes the distinctive mean- 
ing of crimina, and might have been omitted. Again, the word, 
damnantur, hardly justifies the translation, 'are overthrown,' i. 
e., are remitted ; it has rather the meaning, are condemned, i.e., 
are detested and avoided. And so, the sentence might be more 
correctly rendered; "Let us consider, .that Penance which is 
observed by all good Christians . . through which all capital 
crimes are abhorred while the lesser sins are being constantly 
redeemed." The saint is not speaking here of different modes 
of penance. He is warning the faithful against the folly of put- 
ting off repentance for grave sin till the hour of death, and re- 
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commends instead the lifelong penance that all good Christians 
observe, that is, a life free from grave sin, one in which only 
venial sins need to be repented of. 

The mind of St. Caesarius on the modes of penance suited to 
the remission of sins is plainly set forth in his Sermon 104, 
chapters 6 and 7, cited by Dr. Watkins on pages 506-507. The 
lesser sins, minuta peccata, are daily redeemed by such good 
works as visiting the sick and those in prison, peacemaking, 
fasting, hospitality, attendance at the Church vigils, forgive- 
ness of injuries, in a word, by a Christian life rich in good deeds. 
But for the capital sins this does not suffice; for these there 
must be the voluntary separation from Church communion and 
the acceptance of public penance with its attendant afflictions, 
for the scandal of grave sin calls for the edification of others 
through public penance. Pro capitalibus vero criminibus non 
hoc solum sufficit; sed addendae sunt lacrymae, rugitus et 
gemitus, continuata et longo tempore protracta jejunia, 
largiores eleemosynae erogandae, ultro nos ipsos a communione 
Ecclesiae removentes, in luctu et tristitia multo tempore per- 
manentes, et poenitentiam etiam publice agentes; quia justum 
est ut qui cum multorum destructione se perdiderit, cum mul- 
torum aedificatione se redimat." 

On pages 560-561, Dr. Watkins credits St. Caesarius with a 
departure from the general practice in the ancient Church of 
granting penance but once for grave sin. "Caesarius," he 
writes, "is here found taking up a remarkable position. He 
says that Penance may be accorded twice, but that in further 
lapses the anger of God is to be feared." The text on which he 
bases this statement runs: "If any shall have sinned once or 
twice (semel vel secundo,) and without any dissembling shall 
have betaken himself to the remedies of Penance ; he will with- 
out delay obtain his pristine security. But if he shall begin to 
add sins to sins, and shall prefer to render corrupt the wounds 
of the soul by hiding or defending them, rather than to cure 
them by confession and the performance of penance, it is to be 
feared that that will be fulfilled in him which the Apostle has 
pronounced." (p. 561). In this passage the contrast seems to 
be made between the man who after falling into one or more 
grave sins repents, and the confirmed sinner who lives on unre- 
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pentent, adding sin to sin. The opening sentence hardly im- 
plies more than one penance for a number of sins already com- 
mitted. This criticism applies also to the author's interpreta- 
tion of a similar text of St. Eligius, closely modelled on the pas- 
sage just quoted, on the basis of which he classes Eligius with 
Caesarius as teaching that penance may be accorded twice, 
(p. 578). Victor of Tunun, who died about 567 A.D., seems to 
be the first to speak explicitly in favor of a second penance, 
(p. 566). 

The author's exposition of Tertullian's views on penance 
might have been improved had he pointed out more exactly what 
his teaching was before he became a Montanist. Not a few able 
scholars hold that in the eighth chapter of his De Poenitentia, 
where with rare eloquence he urges the sinner to make use of 
the one only penance reserved for post-baptismal sins, he makes 
no exception of guilt to be thus forgiven, citing for the sinner's 
encouragement New Testament evidence for God's readiness to 
forgive the sins even of idolatry and lust. Of his Montanist 
assertion of irremissible sins there is here not a trace. It is 
disappointing that the author has nothing to say of this atti- 
tude of Tertullian the Catholic. Strange to say, he omits this 
important chapter from his sources, and in his exposition con- 
tents himself with this meager statement: "In his eighth chap- 
ter Tertullian refers to New Testament teaching on the subject 
of repentance. He cites the epistles to the churches of Asia; 
and three parables. These are (1) the lost piece of silver, (2) 
the lost sheep, and (3) the prodigal son. In the later treatise, 
De Pudicitia, Tertullian will deny that in these parables there is 
any authority for the remission in this life of capital sins com- 
mitted after Baptism." (p. 114). 

There are a few cases where individual Latin words are not 
well translated. Thus, not sorrow, but pain is the meaning of 
dolor in the phrase, De his qui dolore nimio perurgente rogant 
dari sibi poenitentiam, cited on page 374, and translated on 
page 421. By a singular slip of the pen, praepedimur in canon 
31 of the Council of Bavaria (p. 640), is rendered in the trans- 
lation on page 662, "We are urged." 

The outstanding lesson in this important work is that the 
Catholic Church, ever mindful of her divinely given commission 
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to bind and loose sinners, has faithfully exercised this power 
throughout the centuries, though the manner of its exercise has 
varied to meet the changing needs of successive periods. In the 
words of the author. "The Catholic student will not readily be- 
lieve that these differences, striking as they are, have found a 
place in the Church otherwise than 'with the permission' of our 
Saviour'." 

Charles F. Aiken. 



The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan and Northern British 

Honduras. By Thomas W. F. Gann. Bulletin 64, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1918. Pp. 146. 

The first part of Gann's volume is a description of the cus- 
toms, ceremonies, and mode of life of the present-day Indians, 
of the eastern section of the Yucatan peninsula, the second a de- 
scription of mound excavations made in the same eastern Maya 
area. The whole work is characterized by fidelity to the best 
traditions of scientific American ethnology and archaeology. 

While the volume deals primarily with ethnological and 
archaological data, it is of interest to the historian. The Mayas, 
of whom the Indians herein described are seemingly the direct 
descendants, attained probably the highest plane of culture 
reached by any group in pre-Columbian America. Recent pro- 
gress in deciphering the Maya inscriptions has resulted in the 
working out of a fairly consecutive chronology that goes back to 
the beginning of our era, and has given us one date of 100 B. C. 
Professor Holmes has called archaeology — and he might have in- 
cluded ethnology — "the great retriever of history." Before 
many years Maya history may be as truly if not as fully "re- 
trieved" as Assyro-Babylonian has been in the last few decades. 

John M. Cooper. 



On the Trail of the Pigmies. By Dr. Leonard John Vanden 
Bergh. J. A. McCann Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 264. 

Father Vanden Bergh's volume is an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to African ethnology. His expedition spent 
eleven months in 1919-20 in the region extending from Mom- 
basa on the east coast to Lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza and 



